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ROBERT FRANCIS HARPER, 1864-1914 

By J. Dyneley Prince 
Columbia University 

Robert Francis Harper received his first impetus toward Semitic 
studies from his elder brother, the late President William Rainey 
Harper. When the younger brother was only sixteen years old he 
became fired with interest for the study of Hebrew, which his dis- 
tinguished brother had already begun to popularize by means of 
his then well-known inductive textbooks. From 1881 till 1884 
Robert F. Harper played an important part in aiding his brother 
to build up and conduct the Hebrew Correspondence School and 
the Hebrew summer schools. To this movement, which soon became 
very widespread, was undoubtedly due the awakening of a new 
interest among the clergy of all denominations in a more profound 
and thorough study of the Old Testament. What a contrast were 
some of the ardent young ministers of that decade to many clergy- 
men today, some of whom do not hesitate to assert openly that 
Hebrew and the study of the Bible are not a necessity for the modern 
"advanced" pulpit, which, they think, must depend for its success 
upon a lecture-hall acquaintance with present-day "social prob- 
lems" rather than upon the firm foundation of the basic documents 
of their religion! To the very general popular interest in Old Tes- 
tament matters which was stimulated during the eighties by the 
Harpers is to be attributed the almost continuous impetus which has 
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manifested itself ever since in our greater learned centers toward 
critical and scientific work in the Semitic field. 

In the spring of 1884, Robert F. Harper went to Berlin, where 
he studied Assyrian with Eberhard Schrader. This subject was 
destined to be his life-work, although in October, 1884, he entered 
the University of Leipzig, where he worked with Fleischer in Arabic 
and with Krehl in Ethiopic. While at Leipzig he devoted most of 
his attention to Assyriological work under Friedrich Delitzsch. 
Harper took his Doctor of Philosophy degree at the University of 
Leipzig in 1886, together with his friend and colleague. Professor Ira 
M. Price. Meanwhile his brother, WiUiam Rainey Harper, who 
had been professor of Hebrew at the Baptist Union Theological 
Seminary at Morgan Park, Illinois, had been called as professor to 
Yale University, whither Robert Harper, newly equipped with his 
German degree, went in 1886 as instructor in Semitic languages. 
He remained in this position until 1891, except for the year 1888-89, 
when he was Assyriologist on the University of Pennsylvania's first 
expedition to Babylonia. 

It is impossible for me to describe even briefly the all-too-short 
career of Robert Francis Harper without saying a word as to our 
personal relations, which remained uninterrupted until the day of 
his death. When in 1888-89 I went, a young lad, as secretary to 
Dr. J. P. Peters, who was the director of the University of Penn- 
sylvania's first expedition to Babylonia, I made what turned out to 
be one of the most enduring friendships of my scholastic life. Robert 
Harper was four years older than I and consequently became for 
me during my formative period a dominant influence. I can never 
forget his youthful enthusiasm for his chosen subject and the care 
which he displayed in initiating me into the intricacies of Semitic 
science. Even at that time his scientific horizon was a wide one 
and of incalculable benefit to me, whom he always treated like 
a younger brother. 

Robert Harper spent the greater part of 1891-92 copying texts 
in the British Museum, after which he became associate professor 
of Semitic languages and literatures at the University of Chicago 
from 1892 till 1900, when he was promoted to a full professorship. 
Harper's Assyriological work was largely that of a recorder and 
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expositor of important texts. This is instanced by his Assyrian and 
Babylonian Letters Belonging to the Kouyunjik Collection of the British 
Museum, of which fourteen parts have been published to date 
(1892-1914). This was really his magnum opus, as he formed his 
intention of devoting his chief energy to these collections when he 
first began to work as a student in the British Museum. He pub- 
lished also Babylonian and Assyrian Literature, 1901, and his inval- 
uable Code of Hammurabi, 1904. Besides these works, he edited, 
together with Professors Francis Brown and George F. Moore, Old 
Testament and Semitic Studies in Memory of William Rainey Harper, 
two volumes, 1908. 

The unraveling of intricate purely philological problems had but 
little charm for Robert Harper. His was pre-eminently the mind 
of a chronicler, and his greatest ambition was to be a leading modern 
reproducer of ancient Assyro-Babylonian annals. His knowledge of 
early Babylonian signs was almost unrivaled, and the able correct- 
ness of his many translations testifies as to his accurate acquaint- 
ance with the language. He often told me that he was never so 
happy as when engaged in copying and deciphering an intricate text. 

In addition to his scholarly work he was a competent and most 
industrious executive, both socially and scientifically. For example, 
he was one of the founders of the Quadrangle Club of the University 
of Chicago, and was an active member of the University Club of 
Chicago and of the Whitefriars Club of London. His splendid 
work as editor-in-chief since 1907 of the American Journal of Semitic 
Languages is known to scholars all the world over. He was also 
associate editor of the Biblical World and of the American Journal 
of Theology. He found time, amid the absorbing interest of copying 
and translating Babylonian texts, to act as thei curator of the Haskell 
Oriental Museum (Babylonian Section) since 1900, and also during 
1908-9 as director of the American School for Oriental Study and 
Research in Palestine, a field quite different from his chosen one. 
He was director of the expedition to Babylonia of the Oriental 
Exploration Fund from 1903 until 1906. 

I believe that he had some foreknowledge of his approaching 
death, for he told me calmly and cheerfully at a recent meeting in 
New York that his health was not good and that he did not believe 
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he could last much longer. His statement was so coolly made that 
I thought he was either joking or hypochondriac, but it is evident 
now that he was merely facing his fate soberly and bravely and going 
back to England to die at his post. An ardent scholar whose work 
will long remain a substantial aid to his beloved science, a careful 
mind in every branch of activity which he undertook, yet always 
fearful of spreading his abilities in too many directions, Robert 
Francis Harper, the Assyriologist, will be keenly missed, and his 
death is a loss to Semitic science which it will take long to replace. 
As a loyal friend who never lost sight of those to whom he was 
attached — a friend whose affection time and space were powerless 
to dim — I, together with his hosts of friends on both sides of the 
Atlantic, deeply mourn his early death and shall always venerate 
his memory. 



